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Botanical Society News 


Sarah Whild 


‘May you live in interesting times’ is often quoted as either a Chinese curse or blessing and there have 
certainly been some aspects of this year which could be euphemistically termed ‘interesting’. 


Our AGM in April of this year was certainly an unusual one, with less botany discussed than at any 
other Bot. Soc. Meeting, which was rather sad. It was with some relief that we were able to leave the 
politics behind and actually get out into the field recording. There were a number of first and second 
county records, detailed later by Alex, and I have to admit that some of these were definitely a lot more 
interesting than others! So how did our field trips do on the recording front this year? 


Our first session was an introduction to the National Vegetation Classification. Chris Walker and I 
were slightly worried about this session — would anyone turn up? Had we terrified everyone with dark 
mutterings about quadrats and percentage aerial cover — but no, twelve people turned up to record Poles 
Coppice quadrats in both grassland (MG5) and woodland (W10). We even found Adder’s- tongue, 
Ophioglossum vulgatum, in the grassland which was a real treat. 


A huge thanks to Mark Lawley and the Herefordshire Botanical Society for making the joint meeting at 
Cleeton St.Mary such a success. Well over twenty people turned up for a stunning afternoon of Greater 
Butterfly-orchid, Platanthera chlorantha, and Moonwort, Botrychium lunaria. However, this was not 
even the highlight of the afternoon — we all sat down afterwards to a wonderful WI tea with the best 
range of cakes and biscuits ever seen in South Shropshire. 


The next meeting was at Cole Mere and was also a national BSBI meeting. Twenty people turned up 
from all over England and we had an excellent time recording. Several rare species were ‘ticked’ 
including Elongated Sedge, Carex elongata, after a battle with extremely persistent mosquitoes and 
very deep mud in the alder carr, and the elusive Least Water-lily, Nuphar pumila, in its only English 
site. Meadow Thistle, Cirsium dissectum, was splendid, in its only Shropshire site, and we added a 
number of new species to the site list, including Giant Bellflower, Campanula latifolia. What was most 
interesting was to see how much the grassland had improved since it was last surveyed just a few years 
ago. The conservation management introduced by the County Council is definitely yielding results. 


The Merrington Green meeting was symptomatic of late July/early August — I tell myself each year that 
it’s not worthwhile having a meeting at this time, but I go ahead anyway! Still, four of us turned up to 
look at willows and make a full site list for the Wildlife Trust. We searched in vain for the Dark-leaved 
Willow, Salix myrsinifolia, but got in plenty of practice looking at the common hybrid S. x reichardtii. 


It was good to finish on a high point with fourteen people arriving at Hampton Loade. We botanized 
along the river and through some of the most dismal improved fields in Shropshire! Not a great day for 
good habitat or rarities, but it was good to make plenty of new records for that square. The highlight 
was finding a wild pear tree that bore ripe and tasty fruit. The low point? The Lion Inn was closed! 


So far this year we have made nearly six thousand records for the county, so many thanks to everyone 
who sent in records and voucher specimens — the quality of the specimens and written records gets 
better each year, so please keep up the good work. 


I had the privilege of renewing an old acquaintance this year, when I had a call from Charles Sinker not 
long before the willows day at Merrington Green. Alex and I visited Charles to see his willow 
herbarium which is a marvellous collection not just from Shropshire but throughout Britain. With 
Charles’s permission we are publishing his guide to willow hybrids in a forthcoming newsletter. 


Yellow-berried holly (try saying that six times quickly!) is rapidly becoming a topical subject. Philip 
Oswald and Peter Sell at Cambridge are looking at the possibility of it being taxonomically distinct 
from the usual red-berried form of Ilex aquifolium. There is an old record for the yellow form on the 
Wrekin, by William Withering in 1776. He describes several large trees on the north side. So are they 
still there? These are wild, native holly trees, not horticultural varieties, so if you find some, please 
bring at least a couple of fresh sprigs to the meeting or post them to me and I’1l send them on to Philip 
Oswald. 


Winter Meeting: December 9" 2000 


Our guest speaker this year is Ray Woods, author of the Flora of Radnorshire and Area Officer for the 
Countryside Council for Wales. Ray’s Flora was an amazing achievement because it covered lower 
plants and fungi as well as the vascular plants. He will be talking on Churchyards — botanical treat or 
nightmare? This subject will allow Ray to cover all of the lower plants and grassland fungi that are 
churchyard specialists, but also the range of vascular plants that occur there in unusual horticultural or 
teratological forms. 


Thanks to Sue Townsend at Preston Montford Field Centre for allowing us to hold our meetings there — 
as always the hospitality is wonderful and we look forward to seeing you on the 9", Sue! 


Saturday December 9” at 2.00pm 


Shropshire Botanical Society Winter Meeting 


Preston Montford Field Centre 


Speaker: Ray Woods on 


Churchyards — Botanical Treat or Nightmare? 


Arrive 2.00pm for tea, coffee and mince pies 
2.30pm Botanical Society business — records and field meetings 
3.00pm Ray Woods 
4.15pm Plant Surgery, if anyone has any specimens 
Tea and depart 


Please note this meeting is free for members, £2.00 for non-members. 
Botanical Society publications stall will be there, plus Field Studies guides. 





Don’t forget to bring any records you have made! There will be individual record cards for anyone 
wishing to take them away. 


Atlas News 


Sarah Whild 


The BSBI Atlas 2000 is grinding onwards, with what are called verification and discrepancy lists 
produced for each county. County recorders have now sorted through these lists and have had pages of 
queries for their counties. One which arose for Shropshire was the apparent absence of Giant 
Hogweed, Heracleum mantegazzianum — our Atlas records showed only three ten kilometre square 
dots for this species, whereas in surrounding counties there were many more records. I know it grows 
in abundance on the side of the M54 and there is also a small patch on a roadside verge near Bitterley. 
I’m sure this is not a species that we would miss — but why do we have so much less than other 
counties? 


Otherwise, we now sit back and wait for the publication of the Atlas — scheduled for Christmas 2001. 
It’s thought to cost about £80 and will include a CD with all maps on it (many alien species will not be 
mapped in the book). 


New Records 


Compiled by Alex Lockton 


This year we have the welcome addition of numerous significant bryophyte records for the county, 
compiled and sent in by Mark Lawley. These follow the rules of the British Bryological Society, which 
are very stringent in requiring voucher specimens for all new county records. However, in Shropshire 
we have over 130 years of bryological recording and apparently very little communication between the 
local and the national scene, so here I have listed the required “new” records but included details of 


earlier local recording where possible. 


First and Second County Records (VC 40) 


Bryophytes 

Cramer Gutter continues to add rare plants to 
the Shropshire list, this time with the discovery of 
the liverwort Cladopodiella francisci (Hook.) 
Jgrg. there by Mark Lawley in June 2000 
(SO648795), BBSUK. This is a distinctly 
uncommon species of lowland heath, with a 
sparse distribution throughout Britain. 


The liverwort Gymnomitrium obtusum 
(Lindb.) Pears. is a distinctly upland species, 
rarely descending below 500m, and occurring in 
Britain mainly in Snowdonia, the Lake District 
and the mountainous areas of Scotland. It is 
therefore remarkable that it should be discovered 
on Titterstone Clee, SO598782, at an altitude of 
less than 533m. Jonathan Sleath found it there in 
June 2000 (specimen at BBSUK), adding it to the 
impressive list of montane species recorded on 
this hill. 


Another plant found on Titterstone Clee by 
Dr Sleath (SO598782, June 2000, BBSUK), was 
Andreaea rothii Web. and Mohr. Like 
G. obtusum this is an upland species, but not 
nearly so rare, and it has been recorded at this site 
since 1866, when Henry Webb collected a 
specimen later seen in J.E. Bagnall’s herbarium 
by W.P. Hamilton (Record of Bare Facts, 1899). 
Most recently it was recorded there by the Border 
Bryologists in 1999, but a specimen is required 
for full recognition of the record. Elsewhere in 
Shropshire it has been recorded at the Wrekin 
(SJ60) (but not since 1892), at Ashes Hollow and 
Carding Mill Valley on the Long Mynd (SO49) in 
1975 and 1994 respectively, and on the 
Stiperstones by Martha Newton in 1992. 


A rather interesting discovery by Mark 
Lawley in 1999, confirmed in April 2000, was of 
Diphyscium foliosum (Hedw.) Mohr at Coed- 
detton, SO292739, BBSUK. It is a notably 
westerly plant, its distribution extending exactly 
as far as the Welsh border, but barely further. It is 
also found in Cornwall and mainly western parts 
of Scotland. There are just two previous records 
for it in Shropshire: Augustin Ley collected it at 
Whitcliffe Wood near Ludlow (SO47 or SO57) 
some time before 1911, and it was later identified 
by J.B. Duncan from his specimen; and Francis 


Rose and Charles Sinker recorded it at Earl’s Hill 
(SJ40) in 1960 — although it has not been 
recorded there since, despite several surveys. This 
is therefore considered the first confirmed record 
for the county since 1950. 


Jonathan Sleath found the moss Weissia 
longifolia Mitt. var. longifolia in an abandoned 
quarry at the north end of Wenlock Edge, 
S0608999, in February 2000, BBSUK. 
Curiously, this variety is the one that is not 
supposed to occur on calcareous substrates, 
according to the textbooks; but it was apparently 
there anyway. This species is recorded mainly in 
the south-east and south of Britain, although it 
has been found as far north as Scotland. 


Tortula marginata (Br. Eur.) Spruce was 
found on a wall in Benthall Edge wood, 
SJ668035, by Mark Lawley in March 2000, 
BBSUK. This has to be registered as a first 
record since 1950, but it is probably a plant which 
has been overlooked. Previous records include 
one at Humphreston Hall (SJ80, 1897, W.P. 
Hamilton); three by J.B. Duncan in 1906 at Mor 
Brook (ca. S069), Hampton Loade (SO78) and 
Badger Dingle (SO79); and even one from the 
BBS meeting at Alberbury (SJ31) in 1992. 


Schistidium crassipilum H.H. Blom was also 
found by Mark Lawley, on a concrete drain cover 
in the corner of Cramer Gutter nature reserve, 
$0649795, in June 2000, BBSUK. This is not 
only a new plant for Shropshire, but one that is 
newly introduced to the British list. Mark 
suggests that it is probably not an uncommon 
species. 

Another of Mark’s discoveries was the moss 
Ephemerum recurvifolium (Dicks.) Boul. in the 
same quarry as the Weissia longifolia, at the north 
end of Wenlock Edge, SO0608999, in February 
2000, BBSUK. Happily, it is typical of this 
habitat, being a plant of bare ground on chalk or 
limestone soils. It occurs mainly towards the 
south-east of Britain, so it is towards the edge of 
its range this far north. 


He also found Pohlia bulbifera (Warnst.) 
Warnst. at Pattin’s Rock Quarry at Benthall Edge. 
Unlike the other species discovered this year, this 
is anortherly species here approaching the south- 


easterly limit of its range. Like the Weissia, it is a 
calcifugous plant found uncharacteristically in a 
limestone quarry. 


Leucodon sciuroides (Hedw.) Schwaegr. is 
not an uncommon plant at all, but owing to the 
extremely demanding standards of the British 
Bryological Society, was not listed as having 
been recorded in Shropshire since 1950 until 
Mark collected a specimen at Coed-detton, 
S0289742, in April 2000. It occurs on trees and 
rocks throughout Britain, but is more common in 
the south. In Shropshire it was first recorded by 
R. Anslow on ash trees near Crudgington (SJ61) 
in 1870, and has since been noted many times, 
most recently by Roy Perry in two places along 
Wenlock Edge in 1995. 


The moss Drepanocladus cossonii (Schimp.) 
Loeske has only recently been added to the 
British list, having previously been lumped 
together with D. revolvens as var. intermedius. 
The official first county record is from Titterstone 
Clee, S0607787, and was collected by J.D. 
Sleath in June 2000, BBSUK. However, there are 
old records for Hypnum cossoni Schimp. for 
Wilderley Green (SJ40, R. de G. Benson, 1893), 
the Long Mynd (SO49, Benson, 1893), and 
Stapeley Hill (SO39, W.P. Hamilton, 1893). 
Specimens are probably at Shrewsbury School 
and Shrewsbury Museum awaiting confirmation. 


Vascular plants 

The county list of conifers continues to grow. 
We do not have enough information about the 
status of these — whether they are reproducing 
successfully nor not, but at least we are beginning 
to get records about the taxa that occur in the 
county. Kate Thorne recorded Monterey Pine, 
Pinus radiata D. Don, in the hedges at Church 
Pulverbatch, $J431029, on February 20"; and 
Sequoia sempervirens (Lambert) Endl., Coastal 
Redwood, at Pontesford Hill, SJ409054, on 
March 10". John Thompson added 
Chamaecyparis pisifera (Siebold & Zucc.) 
Siebold & Zucc., Sawara Cypress, from Little 
Dawley churchyard, $J687065, 19" April 2000. 


A rather unfortunate first county record is for 
the Hybrid Water-lily, Nuphar x spenneriana 
Gaudin. This is the cross between Least Water- 
lily, N. pumila, and Yellow Water-lily, N. lutea. It 
was found at Cole Mere by Sarah Whild during 
the BSBI field meeting on July 1“ (conf. J.J. Day, 
specimen in herb. SFG). As readers probably 
know, Cole Mere is the only native site in 
England for N. pumila, which must now be 
considered under threat from hybridisation. It 
seems that the pure species disappears after a 
while when the Yellow Water-lily arrives. The 
only solution is to remove any hybrids or 
invaders altogether. 


Rob Stokes noticed a vigorous patch of 
Orange-peel Clematis, Clematis tangutica 
(Maxim.) Korsh, established on the railway 
sidings at Coton Hill, $J492137, on 28" 
September 2000. This species is widely grown 
but rarely survives for long in the wild. 


One exciting find this year was the evergreen 
shrub Darwin’s Barberry, Berberis darwinii 
Hook, naturalised at Craig Sychtyn (SJ233255, 
R.A. Dawes, 20" April 2000 1") and at the foot 
of the Wrekin (SJ639094, R.M. Stokes, ae may 
2000, 2"). 


Dave Buckingham found Pick-a-back-plant, 
Tolmeia menziesii Torr. & A. Gray, naturalised 
alongside a stream in Leaton Knolls, SJ470167, 
on 28" May 2000. Another thrilling addition to 
the flora... 


Japanese Quince, Chaenomeles speciosa 
(Sweet) Nakai, was found at Acton Scott 
churchyard by John Thompson, $0454895, 28" 
April 2000, SFG. 


Hedera colchica (K. Koch) K. Koch, Persian 
Ivy, is a commonly cultivated species that has not 
previously been formally recorded in the county. 
John Thompson found it in the churchyard at 
Stirchley, SJ699067, on 19" April 2000, and 
subsequently in several other localities, including 
a woodland at Harmer Hill. In each locality it is 
doubtless planted or introduced with garden 
waste. 


Symphytum caucasicum M. Bieb., Caucasian 
Comfrey, is a blue-flowered comfrey commonly 
grown in gardens. It turned up this year on the 
Shropshire Wildlife Trust’s Monkmoor Sewage 
Works Reserve, $J523136 — S.J. Whild, 7" May 
2000, conf. F.H. Perring, SFG. 


I have ignored a few new varieties and 
subspecies recorded this year, especially where 
these are the common ones, but the following is 
probably worth a mention: Juncus conglomeratus 
var. subuliflorus (Drejer) Asch. & Graebn. is a 
variety of Compact Rush with stalked flower- 
heads rather like Soft Rush, Juncus effusus. This 
was collected at Merrington Green, SJ4620, on 
23" July, A.J. Lockton, det. A.O. Chater. 


Snow-white Wood-rush, Luzula nivea (L.) 
DC. is a garden woodrush that has established 
itself along a footpath in Church Stretton, 
S0457934, where it was found by Edna Allbutt 
on 19" June (det. S.J. Whild conf. C.A. Stace). It 
is not known to be established anywhere in the 
wild in Britain, so if it persists we could have a 
first British record here, but Clive Stace has not 
yet accepted it as such for the Vice Comital Flora. 


Finally, congratulations are due to Mark 
Lawley, who spotted the nationally scarce grass 
Dense Silky-bent, Apera interrupta (L.) P. 
Beauv. (det. C.A. Stace), alongside a farm track 
an arable field near Preston on the Weald Moors 
(SJ680173) in 1999. This plant is considered 


Rare Plants 


Apium inundatum (L.) Rchb.f., Lesser 
Marshwort, joins Shoreweed, Littorella uniflora 
(see last newsletter) as a colonist on the Long 
Mynd. It is not a very common plant in the 
county, and generally occurs in lowland 
situations, but this year was found by Kate 
Thorne in pools at SO447953 & SO458668. As 
we have previous records for these pools, we can 
be fairly sure that this is a genuine addition; a 
pleasant antidote to the conventional belief that 
rare species only ever decline... 


What is rapidly becoming Shropshire’s most 
celebrated plant, Scarce Prickly-sedge, Carex 
muricata L. ssp. muricata, has now been found to 
be even more abundant than at first believed. 
Following its discovery at Jones’s Rough last 
year, it has now turned up elsewhere on Moelydd 
hill, $J2425, S.J. Whild, 18" June 2000. It is not 
easy to estimate population sizes, but the team 
from English Nature who looked at the Jones’s 
Rough plants estimated that there were 500 
clumps, and we think there may be even more in 
Moelydd, in at least nine distinct areas. This 
compares quite favourably with the combined 
population in the rest of Britain of just 49 plants — 
although, to be fair, at the site in Wales recent 
favourable management is said to have produced 
200 new seedlings. What is needed is someone to 
scour the south-facing slopes of Ruabon 
Mountain just over the border near Chirk, where 
it seems most likely to turn up. 


Vegetation Communities 


In the spring of this year Kate Thorne was 
commissioned by the National Trust to survey the 
UI grassland on the Long Mynd. This grassland 
community occurs over very dry, thin soils, and 
contains the uncommon species Upright 
Chickweed, Moenchia erecta, and Teesdalia, 
Teesdalia nudicaulis. In the NVC this grassland 
type is considered characteristic of the Breckland 
of East Anglia, where it is now rare and 
declining, but the stands in Shropshire — which 
are slightly different in their species composition 
— were not sampled, and until recently were 
unknown. 


native to East Anglia and a few other places in 
eastern England, but an introduction this far west. 
Although the area in question was under Arable 
Stewardship, there is little evidence that it was 
deliberately introduced. 


Venus’s-looking-glass, Legousia hybrida 
(L.) Delarbre, was considered extinct in the 
county by Sinker, having not been recorded since 
Edward Rutter recorded in along the Wenlock 
Edge in 1961. But this year was a good one for it. 
First it appeared in a farmyard near Wem, SJ52, 
where Dave Buckingham’s sharp eyes spotted a 
single plant on June 1“ (conf. S.J. Whild, SFG). 
Then, on July 15"" a group from Preston 
Montford, led by Sarah, found a field full of it on 
Wenlock Edge, S0607996, SFG. John Swindells 
deserves particular credit for this joint discovery. 
It is highly likely that these all arose from 
dormant seed, not from any deliberate 
introduction. 


Following my appeal in the last newsletter, 
Kate also kindly obliged by re-finding the 
Greater Broomrape, Orobanche rapum-genistae 
Thuill., on the Long Mynd, but still only outside 
the National Trust boundary, at S0456961, 13" 
June 2000. 


Another welcome re-find this year was 
Yellow Mountain-pansy, Viola lutea Hudson, on 
the golf course on the Long Mynd, SO4495, by 
Kate Thorne in May. It hasn’t been recorded 
there since the Flora. 


Dr Thorne has studied our unique form of this 
vegetation community at a number of sites over 
the last few years, and so she was the natural 
choice to trek up and down every batch on the 
Mynd assessing the extent of the grassland. It 
turns out that there are some 27 hectares of U1 
grassland. Some of it is under threat from 
encroachment by gorse, but mostly this is a 
thriving area of another of Shropshire’ s 
specialities. 


Conservation News 
Sarah Whild 


Brown Moss continues to provide a challenge. The removal of many of the trees does indeed seem to 
have been a great improvement, with water levels staying high, the shaded-out vegetation recovering, 
and some — but not all — of the “lost” species returning. However, a lot more trees need to come down, 
and ideally grazing should be reintroduced. The New Zealand Pigmyweed, Crassula helmsii, has 
completely defeated the efforts to eradicate it, and now Water Fern, Azolla filiculoides, has become 
established. I am worried about the apparent disappearance of Shoreweed, Littorella uniflora, and 
Small-fruited Yellow-sedge, Carex viridula ssp. viridula — the latter at its only site in Shropshire. 


The Montgomery Canal was very fine this year, as boats were virtually excluded from the newly- 
restored sections below Queens Head. This allowed the vegetation to flourish, and both Grass-wrack 
and Flat-stalked Pondweeds, Potamogeton compressus & P. friesii, were both seen — the latter in huge 
quantities. However, a farm pollution incident in the Rednal area led to a massive bloom of algae and 
duckweeds, that cut out much light from the depths, and reversed some of these gains. One of the great 
advantages of the Welsh lengths of the canal is that there is a healthy through-flow of clean water, 
which reduces the deposition of silt and can flush out such pollution. 


The Golden Ragwort Award this time goes to Shropshire Hills Countryside Unit, for arguably 
inappropriate conservation advice. I have now come across two situations where the Unit has given 
advice leading to damage of good quality grasslands in the name of conservation. In the first instance a 
proportion of a magnificent hay meadow — a unique site in Shropshire, with abundant Broad-leaved 
Helleborine, Epipactis helleborine — was planted up with trees to create a much less valuable 
secondary woodland. And this summer I visited another MGS grassland site, where the owners had 
been advised to dig a pond in a somewhat inappropriate spot. An area within a good grassland sward 
had been turned into a water body of relatively little ecological significance. This is one of the dangers 
of habitat creation and restoration — there are only environmental benefits when degraded habitats are 
replaced with potentially better ones — I guess that this is yet another discipline where a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


Mistletoe on Oaks in Shropshire — an update 
Alex Lockton & Sarah Whild 


An article appeared in the BSBI’s journal Watsonia, this summer, written by John Box, who has been 
researching the incidence of mistletoe on oak. His account of this phenomenon in Shropshire contains 
an unfortunate error, so it would be valuable to publish a corrected account here. 


Q Box mentions two records by Ellen Heywood- Waddington for Neen Savage (SO67), dated 1967 
and 1976, which he received from the Biological Records Centre. Apparently the branch of the oak on 
which the mistletoe was growing “fell off some two years after [the] 1976 record was sent in.” That 
record is accepted. 


Q  Healso mentions the mistletoe-oak at Dowles Manor, which L.C. Lloyd described as being “just 
inside the Shropshire border.” Unfortunately, Box decided to change the vice county from 40 to 37, 
which is Worcestershire. That would have been correct if he had been working to the modern county 
boundary, but vice county boundaries do not change with local government reorganisation, so the 
record was correct originally, and should be retained for Shropshire. Unfortunately, the mistletoe is 
apparently no longer there, although the oak tree apparently is. 


Q Finally, and rather curiously, our researches have revealed another possible site for mistletoe on 
oak since John asked us for our records. This is from the tithe map of 1840, and refers to a field called 
“Mizzletoe Oak” at the foot of the Wenlock Edge, ca. S0566966. It seems reasonable to consider this 
to be a record, of sorts, although the precise date would be difficult to ascertain. One should never 
discount unlikely sources of information, however. Perhaps the site is still worth a visit? 


These three records are all that we currently have about mistletoe on oak in Shropshire. We would like 
to acknowledge in full the contribution made by John Box to the study of mistletoe on oak. The 
reference is Box, J.D. 2000. Mistletoe Viscum album L., (Loranthaceae) on oaks in Britain. Watsonia 
23:237-256. 


Border Bryologists 2000 — 2001 


Our meetings are to help beginners learn their mosses and liverworts, rather than high-powered 
recording sessions. Please bring sandwiches to all outdoor meetings, which are on Sundays, starting at 
10.30 am. We have also arranged an indoor meeting to help with microscopic procedures and 
identification. 


You are very welcome to suggest venues for future outdoor meetings: please include Grid References 
and details for parking. 


OCTOBER 15th Cramer Gutter. Meet at the side of the lane at SO 641788. The mire on this SWT 
Reserve has a notable variety of wetland bryophytes. 


NOVEMBER 5th Hunthouse Wood, a Worcestershire WT Reserve. Meet at SO 701706 on the road 
beside the gate leading to Old Hunthouse Colliery and M & M Timber Company. Damp mixed 
deciduous woodland with outcrops of limestone, sandstone and coal. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 7th 10.30 am. Indoor meeting at Ludlow Museum, SO 513746, for a day 
at the microscopes. Car park off the road in front of the museum, which is near the top of Old Street. 
Approaching from the north, go up Corve Street (Feathers Hotel on left at top of street), then straight 
on past the traffic lights and road-junction. The museum is on the left, 50 yards down the hill. 
Approaching from the south, cross Ludford Bridge (Charlton Arms on left), then follow the road round 
to the right, then round to the left, go up the hill, and the museum is on the right 50 yards before the top 
of the hill. Pub lunch, so don't bring sandwiches. This meeting is to help with plants you have had 
difficulty identifying, so bring them to the meeting, and we will try to name them. Please also bring 
your own books, microscopes and ancillary equipment if possible. 


There is a maximum of 8 for this meeting, so you must book to come by contacting Mark Lawley (see 
below). We have a second date in reserve if more than 8 people want to attend. 


FEBRUARY 18th Caplar Wood near Fownhope, a privately owned wood adjacent to the River Wye, 
by kind permission of Mr Clay of Fawley Court. Meet at the view-point car park, SO 591324. 


MARCH 18th Chase Wood, near Ross-on-Wye. Long ago, Miss Armitage found Blepharostoma 
trichophyllum and Scapania gracilis here. Meet in the car park in Fernbank Road, SO 598231. 
Approaching from Market Square in Ross (N.B. one-way traffic system: Market Square must be 
approached from the east via Gloucester Road), go south along Walford Road (B4234) for 1 km, and 
turn left immediately before a children's playground on the left. The car park is on the left just into 
Fernbank Road. 


APRIL 22nd Darnford and Catbatch, Long Mynd. Meet by the cattle grid at SO 426976. The sheep- 
walks of Darnford Valley have an attractive mosaic of rocky outcrops and wet and dry soils, and the 
flushes in Catbatch look very promising. 


MAY 13th Rhos Fiddle, Clun forest. Meet at the roadside at SO 208856. This wet upland heath has 
recently become a SWT Reserve. 


Mark Lawley, 

12A Castleview Terrace, 
Ludlow, 

SY8 2NG 


Tel: 01584 876564 
E-mail: m.lawley@ virgin.net 


The uncertain legacy of Mary McGhie, 1770-1844 


Alex Lockton 


Mary McGhie of Ludlow is a rather mysterious recorder who is cited 163 times in Leighton’s Flora of 
Shropshire. On the whole, William Leighton did a fabulous job, and it was widely acknowledged at the 
time that his was perhaps the best county Flora of its day. Its value seems only to increase with time, as 
the accuracy of the records, taxonomically and geographically, is superb. However, it has its flaws, 
among which are the records of some of the contributors. Leighton himself did not travel all that 
widely in the county, relying instead on local botanists, whom he recruited through advertisements. 
One of these was Mary McGhie, a member of the Ludlow Natural History Society. The purpose of this 
article is to examine Miss McGhie’s records. 


It may be worth taking a moment to explain how and why records are reviewed and, if necessary, 
rejected. It can be a dangerous process to say that a record is wrong, partly because it risks offending 
the recorder, and partly because a record may subsequently be proven right, however unlikely that may 
seem. Botany is not such a simple subject that one can ever say with certainty what can and cannot 
occur; but, on the other hand, if we do not validate records, eventually the number of errors will build 
up to the level where they confuse distribution patterns and camouflage declines until it is too late to do 
anything about it. It is therefore important that our data should be as correct as we can confidently 
make it. 


There is one principle that is of overriding importance, and that is the reputation of the botanist. One 
must never reject a record simply because the plant in question is in a place where it is not expected. 
Altering data to fit one’s theories is a dangerous corruption of science. Instead, all records must be 
accepted if the recorder is known to be trustworthy and reliable, and can show that they have made the 
record with sufficient detail and care. It is therefore the responsibility of the recorder to prove to us that 
a record is correct, which they do through sound methodology and a reliable track record. 


To reject a record, we must therefore prove that the recorder did not take due care in making the record 
in the first place. For some really difficult species, the failure to collect a voucher specimen and lodge 
it in a national herbarium, properly determined, is damning. But for most species we don’t expect that 
level of work. Field records are, basically, unsubstantiated — so it is the reputation of the botanist that is 
the only “proof” that exists. My intention here is to examine Mary McGhie’s records collectively, and 
to demonstrate that a proportion of them are dubious, and unsubstantiated either by voucher specimens 
or subsequent records, and should therefore be considered unconfirmed. 


Juniper, Juniperus communis 

Mary McGhie recorded Juniper in woods at “Burford, Ashford and in the neighbourhood of Ludlow” 
(Leighton’s Flora, p. 496). As with most of her records, there is no exclamation mark after the localities 
to show that Leighton himself had seen specimens. Juniper is quite an uncommon species in England, 
being mainly restricted to the south. These sites are some distance from the nearest populations, 
although the records for the Wyre Forest are not in doubt. However, there have never been any repeat 
finds in any of McGhie’s sites, and they unfortunately add two 10km squares to the national 
distribution map, creating the impression of a substantial decline in this part of the country. If these 
records are not correct, they are very unwelcome, but it has to be admitted that the localities are vague, 
and this is a relatively unexplored part of the county. 


Wood Stitchwort, Stellaria nemorum 

There are very few records for Wood Stitchwort in Shropshire, and it is interesting to note that none of 
them has ever been repeated or substantiated by a voucher specimen; and none of the county’s top 
botanists has ever seen it. Thomas Salwey made a record for it in the Oswestry district, and he was a 
generally reliable but hardly expert botanist, and I think it was A.R. Horwood of Leicester who 
recorded it at Marrington in 1901, but he would have been only 22 years old at the time. In truth, there 
is little evidence that this species — which would be an easy one to confuse — has ever occurred in v.c. 
40. Mary McGhie’s records are for “a hedge or thicket rather near to the Boiling Well, beyond Lynney, 
towards Burway; and in a field near the Paper Mills, Ludlow.” It seems unlikely — S. nemorum is a 
plant of damp woodlands in the north of England. This sounds more like S. holostea. 


Pale St. John's-wort, Hypericum montanum 

This is another species which is sufficiently scarce that Mary McGhie’s records make a difference to 
the national distribution map, but not so rare that it can easily be rejected out of hand. Pale St. John’s- 
wort is a strongly calcicolous plant, never occurring on acid soils. In Shropshire it used to be known on 
Wenlock Edge, but appears to have become extinct there. It is still recorded in the limestone areas 
around Oswestry, although there hasn’t been a confirmed record for it in some time. Mary McGhie’s 
three records for the Ludlow area are unique. No-one else has ever seen it in that 10km square. The 
records are “Ashford; Ludford and Steventon, near Ludlow.” 


Spring Cinquefoil, Potentilla neumanniana 

Her records for this next species are perhaps the most alarming of them all. Spring Cinquefoil is a 
Nationally Scarce species that occurs on strongly basic soils throughout Britain. Take away Mary 
McGhie’s records, and there is just one record for it in Shropshire, by Edward Williams at Cound in 
about 1800. Miss McGhie’s records account for nearly 10% of all British “losses” of this species — 
losses that simply never occurred if the records are false. The details are:- “Clee Hill on the Bridgnorth 
Road, on the bank going up to Steventon Cottage, and to Ashford towards Caynham House, on the 
bank going up to Whitcliffe woods.” If only she had found it on the other side of Clee Hill, where the 
limestone outcrops are found, we could have believed her. Even so, these records are not impossible, 
just dubious — but the evidence mounts. The only other record of this species cited by Leighton is a 
third-hand one taken from Turner & Dillwyn’s Botanists Guide. How did all of Shropshire’s leading 
botanists manage to overlook a plant that the humble Miss McGhie could find with such ease? 


Garden Plants 

There is some reason to suspect that Mary McGhie recorded garden plants, or species which can only 
have been naturalised. Other botanists of the day took care to distinguish escapes from natives, but I 
don’t know what else to make of such species as Borage, Borago officinalis, in three places, Mezereon, 
Daphne mezereum, Box, Buxus sempervirens, Garden Chervil, Anthriscus cerefolium, Great Burnet- 
saxifrage, Pimpinella major, Green Hound's-tongue, Cynoglossum germanicum, and Wild Tulip, 
Tulipa sylvestris. These plants are not generally considered to be natives of Shropshire. As for the 
daffodils, Primrose-peerless, Narcissus x medioluteus, and Pheasant's-eye, Narcissus poeticus, give the 
game away somewhat. 


Conclusions 

Mary McGhie is something of an enigma. There is not quite enough evidence to prove that her records 
are wrong. She must have known quite a bit about botany, or at least about garden plants, to have 
chosen such a select list of records to send to Leighton. Even the common things she recorded, like the 
two native species of oak, displays an awareness of the difficult groups of which the inexperienced 
botanist is generally unaware. 


Perhaps the answer is that Miss McGhie was an untrained botanist, not knowing the rigorous 
procedures of identifying specimens. I am not aware of her having made a herbarium or having any 
direct contact with any leading names of the day. At that time, ladies were not welcomed in many 
scientific societies, and although the Botanical Society of London accepted both sexes equally, she 
would not have been a young woman by the time that was established. It would not be unreasonable to 
assume that many of her records had been made years earlier, in the first decade or so of the 19" 
century. She would have been working in the area at the same time as such luminaries as Edward 
Williams, Joseph Babington (father of C.C. Babington), Edward Newman, Arthur Aikin and George 
Jorden. 


The following list includes all of the known records for Shropshire by Mary McGhie. I have inserted 
square brackets around each record that should perhaps be considered unconfirmed, to prevent them 
being used too casually as evidence of decline. Until now they all appear to have been accepted 
without hesitation, as if their publication in Leighton’s Flora meant that they were fully endorsed. 
Unfortunately, that appears not to be the case. 


Mary McGhie’s records 


List of records giving an approximate grid reference for localities (except “Ludlow”, which can be 
assigned SO57) and square brackets if the record could be considered dubious. 


[Juniperus communis, Juniper, Ashford Carbonel, 
$O05270] 

[Juniperus communis, Juniper, Burford, SO5968] 

[Juniperus communis, Juniper, Ludlow] 

Helleborus foetidus, Stinking Hellebore, Titterstone 
Clee SSSI, SO5677 

Helleborus viridis, Green Hellebore, Clee Hill, 
S06077 

Ranunculus sardous, Hairy Buttercup, Ashford, 
$05271 

Aquilegia vulgaris, Columbine, Clee Hill, SO6077 

Papaver dubium, Long-headed Poppy, Ludlow 

Chelidonium majus, Greater Celandine, Ludlow 

Fumaria capreolata, White Ramping-fumitory, 
Ludlow 

Urtica urens, Small Nettle, Ludlow 

Castanea sativa, Sweet Chestnut, Ludlow 

Quercus petraea, Sessile Oak, Ludlow 

Quercus robur, Pedunculate Oak, Ludlow 

Betula pendula, Silver Birch, Ludlow 

Moehringia trinervia, Three-nerved Sandwort, 
Ludlow 

[Stellaria nemorum, Wood Stitchwort, Ludlow] 

[Stellaria nemorum, Wood Stitchwort, Paper Mills, 
Ludlow] 

Saponaria officinalis, Soapwort, Ludlow 

Dianthus armeria, Deptford Pink, Cleobury Mortimer, 
S06775 

Rumex sanguineus, Wood Dock, Ludlow Racecourse, 
S04977 

Hypericum hirsutum, Hairy St. John's-wort, Ludlow 

[Hypericum montanum, Pale St. John's-wort, Ashford, 
$05271] 

[Hypericum montanum, Pale St. John's-wort, Ludford, 
$O5173] 

[Hypericum montanum, Pale St. John's-wort, 
Steventon, SO5273] 

Hypericum elodes, Marsh St. John's-wort, Ludlow 

Malva moschata, Musk-mallow, Ludlow 

Malva neglecta, Dwarf Mallow, Ludlow 

Descurainia sophia, Flixweed, Ludlow 

Arabidopsis thaliana, Thale Cress, Ludlow 

Barbarea vulgaris, Winter-cress, Ludlow 

Rorippa palustris, Marsh Yellow-cress, Ludlow 

Armoracia rusticana, Horse-radish, Newport, SJ7419 

Armoracia rusticana, Horse-radish, Steventon, 
$05273 

Cardamine impatiens, Narrow-leaved Bitter-cress, 
Clee Hill, SO6077 

Thlaspi arvense, Field Penny-cress, Ludlow 

Ribes rubrum, Red Currant, Ludlow 

Ribes nigrum, Black Currant, Ludlow 

Sedum album, White Stonecrop, Ludford, SO5173 

Chrysosplenium oppositifolium, Opposite-leaved 
Golden-saxifrage, Ludlow 

Chrysosplenium oppositifolium, Opposite-leaved 
Golden-saxifrage, Shortwood, SO5178 

Chrysosplenium alternifolium, Alternate-leaved 
Golden-saxifrage, The Hope, SO5178 

Potentilla palustris, Marsh Cinquefoil, Hopton 
Wafers, S06476 


[Potentilla neumanniana, Spring Cinquefoil, Ashford, 
$05271] 

[Potentilla neumanniana, Spring Cinquefoil, Clee 
Hill, SO6077] 

[Potentilla neumanniana, Spring Cinquefoil, 
Steventon, SO5273] 

[Potentilla neumanniana, Spring Cinquefoil, 
Whitecliff, near Ludlow, SO4974] 

Geum rivale, Water Avens, Corfton, SO4984 

Sanguisorba minor, Salad Burnet, Ludlow 

Rosa pimpinellifolia, Burnet Rose, Ludlow 
Racecourse, SO04977 

Rosa rubiginosa, Sweet Briar, Ludlow 

Prunus avium, Wild Cherry, Ludlow 

Sorbus aucuparia, Rowan, Ludlow 

Onobrychis viciifolia, Sainfoin, Poughnhill, SO5373 

Anthyllis vulneraria, Kidney Vetch, Ludlow 

Vicia tetrasperma, Smooth Tare, Ludlow 

Vicia sativa ssp. nigra, Narrow-leaved Vetch, Ashford 
Carbonel, SO5270 

Lathyrus linifolius var. montanus, Bitter-vetch, 
Ludlow 

Lathyrus sylvestris, Narrow-leaved Everlasting-pea, 
Ludlow 

Lathyrus latifolius, Broad-leaved Everlasting-pea, 
Ludford, SO5173 

Genista tinctoria, Dyer's Greenweed, Ludlow 

Genista anglica, Petty Whin, Tinkers Hill, SO5272 

Ulex gallii, Western Gorse, Ludlow 

Myriophyllum verticillatum, Whorled Water-milfoil, 
Ludlow 

Daphne mezereum, Mezereon, Clee Hill, S06077 

Daphne laureola, Spurge-laurel, Hineham Coppice, 
ca. SO5175 

Epilobium parviflorum, Hoary Willowherb, Ludlow 

Chamerion angustifolium, Rosebay Willowherb, 
Ludlow 

Cornus sanguinea, Dogwood, Ludlow 

Viscum album, Mistletoe, Ludlow 

Buxus sempervirens, Box, Tinkers Hill, SO5272 

[Linum perenne, Perennial Flax, Onibury, SO04578] 

[Linum perenne, Perennial Flax, Totterton Hall, 
S$03687] 

Polygala vulgaris, Common Milkwort, Ludlow 

Geranium sylvaticum, Wood Crane's-bill, Clee Hill, 
S$06077 

Geranium pyrenaicum, Hedgerow Crane's-bill, Paper 
Mills, Ludlow 

Geranium phaeum, Dusky Crane's-bill, Hopton Castle, 
$03577 

Geranium phaeum, Dusky Crane's-bill, Stanton Lacy, 
$04978 

Geranium phaeum, Dusky Crane's-bill, The Hope, 
$05178 

Erodium maritimum, Sea Stork's-bill, The Long Mynd, 
$04293, conf. Leighton, Rev W.A. 

Anthriscus cerefolium, Garden Chervil, Ludlow 
Castle, SO509745 

Pimpinella major, Greater Burnet-saxifrage, Castle 
Walk, SO5074 

Angelica sylvestris, Wild Angelica, Ludlow 
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Torilis nodosa, Knotted Hedge-parsley, Ludlow 

Blackstonia perfoliata, Yellow-wort, Totterton Hall, 
S0O3687 

Blackstonia perfoliata, Yellow-wort, Wheathill, 
S06282 

Hyoscyamus niger, Henbane, Ludlow Racecourse, 
S04977 

Datura stramonium, Thorn-apple, Ludlow 

Pentaglottis sempervirens, Green Alkanet, Castle 
Walk, SO5074 

Borago officinalis, Borage, Bromfield, SO4876 

Borago officinalis, Borage, Halton, SO4875 

Borago officinalis, Borage, Whitbatch, SO5177 

Cynoglossum germanicum, Green Hound's-tongue, 
Ludlow 

Lamium amplexicaule, Hen-bit Dead-nettle, Lydbury 
North, SO3586 

Galeopsis angustifolia, Red Hemp-nettle, Bromfield, 
S04876 

Galeopsis speciosa, Large-flowered Hemp-nettle, 
Ludlow 

Marrubium vulgare, White Horehound, Ludlow 

Nepeta cataria, Cat-mint, Ludlow 

Clinopodium vulgare, Wild Basil, Ludlow 

Origanum vulgare, Wild Marjoram, Ludlow 

Lycopus europaeus, Gipsywort, Ludlow 

Chaenorhinum minus, Small Toadflax, Ludlow 

Misopates orontium, Weasel's-snout, Ludlow 

Veronica montana, Wood Speedwell, Ashford 
Coppices, SO5171 

Pedicularis palustris, Marsh Lousewort, Ludlow 

Lathraea squamaria, Toothwort, Caynham Camp, 
$05473 

Lathraea squamaria, Toothwort, Oakly Park, SO4876 

Orobanche rapum-genistae, Greater Broomrape, 
Shortwood, SO5178 

Pinguicula vulgaris, Common Butterwort, Aston Hall, 
SO5086 

Pinguicula vulgaris, Common Butterwort, Titterstone 
Clee SSSI, SO5977 

Pinguicula vulgaris, Common Butterwort, Vinnalls, 
SO59 

Campanula glomerata, Clustered Bellflower, 
Bromfield, SO4876 

Sambucus ebulus, Dwarf Elder, Bitterley, SO5677 

Viburnum opulus, Guelder-rose, Ludlow 

Lonicera xylosteum, Fly Honeysuckle, Ludlow 

Adoxa moschatellina, Moschatel, Tinkers Hill, 
$O5272 

Valeriana officinalis, Common Valerian, Ludlow 

Dipsacus pilosus, Small Teasel, Poughnhill, SO5373 

Mycelis muralis, Wall Lettuce, Whitecliff, near 
Ludlow, S04974 

Gnaphalium sylvaticum, Heath Cudweed, Ludlow 

Inula helenium, Elecampane, Burford, SO5968 

Inula helenium, Elecampane, Hopton Castle, S03577 

Achillea ptarmica, Sneezewort, Ludlow 

Chrysanthemum segetum, Corn Marigold, Bromfield, 
S04876 

Chrysanthemum segetum, Corn Marigold, Felton 
Farm, SO5076 
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Chrysanthemum segetum, Corn Marigold, Hopton 
Titterhill, SO3577 

Tripleurospermum inodorum, Scentless Mayweed, 
Ludlow 

Senecio aquaticus, Marsh Ragwort, Ludlow 

Petasites hybridus, Butterbur, River Corve - SOS7, ca. 
SO5175 

Petasites hybridus, Butterbur, River Teme - SO57, ca. 
SO5175 

Sagittaria sagittifolia, Arrowhead, Ludlow 

Stratiotes aloides, Water-soldier, Lilleshall Mill Pool, 
$J7315 

Juncus bufonius, Toad Rush, Ludlow 

Eriophorum angustifolium, Common Cottongrass, 
Ludlow 

Carex otrubae, False Fox-sedge, Oakly Park, 
S0480760 

Carex ovalis, Oval Sedge, Oakly Park, SO480760 

Carex pseudocyperus, Cyperus Sedge, Oakly Park, 
S0480760 

Lolium temulentum, Darel, Ludlow 

Phragmites australis, Common Reed, Bromfield, 
S04876 

Sparganium emersum, Unbranched Bur-reed, Ludlow 

Colchicum autumnale, Meadow Saffron, Ludlow 

Tulipa sylvestris, Wild Tulip, Hopton Castle, S03577 

Ornithogalum angustifolium, Star-of-Bethlehem, 
Ashford, SO5271 

Ornithogalum angustifolium, Star-of-Bethlehem, 
Ludlow 

Ornithogalum angustifolium, Star-of-Bethlehem, 
Whitecliff, near Ludlow, SO4974 

Allium ursinum, Ramsons, Shortwood, SO5178 

Allium ursinum, Ramsons, The Hope, SO5178 

Allium vineale, Wild Onion, Ludlow, SO5075 

Narcissus x medioluteus, Primrose-peerless, Felton 
Farm, SO5076 

Narcissus x medioluteus, Primrose-peerless, 
Whitecliff, near Ludlow, SO4974 

Narcissus poeticus, Pheasant's-eye Daffodil, Felton 
Farm, SO5076 

Narcissus poeticus, Pheasant's-eye Daffodil, 
Whitecliff, near Ludlow, SO4974 

Narcissus pseudonarcissus, a daffodil, Ludlow 

Tris pseudacorus, Yellow Iris, Ludlow 

Tris foetidissima, Stinking Iris, Shortwood, SO5178 

Crocus vernus, Spring Crocus, Ludlow 

Epipactis palustris, Marsh Helleborine, Felton Farm, 
SO5076 

Neottia nidus-avis, Bird's-nest Orchid, Plowden 
Woods, SO3886 

Listera ovata, Common Twayblade, Ludlow 

Spiranthes spiralis, Autumn Lady's-tresses, Caynham 
Camp, SO5473 

Gymnadenia conopsea, Fragrant Orchid, Felton 
Moors, SO5076 

Gymnadenia conopsea, Fragrant Orchid, Hope Bagot, 
SO5874 

Gymnadenia conopsea, Fragrant Orchid, Shortwood, 
SO5178 


The Holly and the Ivy... 
Sarah Whild 


At the risk of being too seasonal, it is good to have something to record in the dark months of winter. 
Below are details of two sub-species of ivy, the distribution of which is very uncertain because they are 
not always recorded separately. Also, there are notes on holly, following on from the introduction 
regarding yellow-berried holly. There is a hybrid holly, called Highclere Holly Ilex altaclerensis, that is 
normally planted, but is also found naturalised in some woodland margins and old Victorian gardens left 
to go wild. 


Ivy — family Araliaceae 

Hedera helix ssp. helix (Common Ivy) 

This is the most common sub-species of ivy in Shropshire; it is native and common in woodlands 
especially on more alkaline soils. It is distinguished from the other native sub-species by three diagnostic 
features, all of which should be observed in the specimen. The trickiest part is looking at the hairs — a 
x20 lens is invaluable here. The hairs are stellate which means they are star-shaped, with lots of little 
hairs projecting from one point (see below). 


Do remember that ivy produces different shaped leaves on the flowering shoots! 


Hedera helix ssp. hibernica (Atlantic Ivy) 

Atlantic Ivy is the second native sub-species, not to be confused with Irish Ivy, H. ‘Hibernica’, which is a 
cultivar and has very large leaves and rarely climbs. Both native sub-species are climbers. Atlantic Ivy is 
an oceanic taxon, becoming more common towards the west coast. It is probably rather under-recorded 
in Shropshire. 

















Common Ivy Hedera helix ssp. helix Atlantic Ivy Hedera helix ssp. hibernica 
Hairs under under-side of new leaves whitish and | Hairs on under-side yellowish and all points lying 
points projecting in all directions flat, parallel to leaf surface. 
Leaves usually less than 8cm wide, often with Leaves usually more than 8cm wide, more-or-less 
‘marbling’ along veins. uniform dark green. 
Leaf lobes usually lobed more than half way to Leaf lobes usually lobed less than half way to 
base. base. 











Holly — family Aquifoliaceae 

Ilex aquifolium Holly 

The native species of holly, with dark green glossy leaves, red berries in the winter. There are 
horticultural varieties of the species, sometimes variegated. 


Ilex x altaclarensis Highclere Holly 

Usually planted where it occurs, but being a fertile hybrid, sometimes growing from bird-sown seed. 
Cross between J. aquifolium and I. perado with many cultivars grown for their variegation. True 
Highclere holly is not variegated. 











Holly [ex aquifolium Highclere Holly [ex altaclarensis 
Leaves ovate to elliptic Leaves usually less than 2x as long as wide 
Leaf margins undulate and spinose (although Leaves flat and either spineless or with a few 
leaves produced above the ‘browse’ line may be spines at the tip of the leaf, all pointing forward. 


smooth and less spiny. 








Berries usually red, but very rarely with orange or | Berries usually red, but sometimes pink. 
yellow fruit. 











Shropshire’s extinct species 
Sarah Whild & Alex Lockton 


There is some interest at present in the local rates of species extinction, to inform decisions about 
conservation priorities. In our booklet Rare Plants of Shropshire (1995 and 1997 editions) we listed the 
taxa considered to be extinct. This was partly to encourage recorders to tell us if they had seen the plants 
in question — it was not solely intended for conservation purposes. If we wish to study the significance of 
extinction, then the list must be refined somewhat. For example Mousetail, Myosurus minimus, has only 
ever been seen once in the county, in 1970. It does not appear to be a native species here. To list it as an 
extinction, and therefore of conservation importance (possibly even to be reintroduced!) would be 
misleading. 


The following list, therefore, disregards all taxa that we think have not been conclusively recorded as 
native, and all records that are open to some doubt, giving — as best we can — an account of the true losses 
to the Shropshire flora. You are welcome to debate our conclusions. It is perhaps a surprisingly short list, 
and many of the plants on it were only ever very rare in the county. 


i Isoetes lacustris, Quillwort: was lost many years ago from climate warming and eutrophication of 
the meres. 
2. Equisetum hyemale, Rough Horsetail: used to occur in three or four places, but was lost over a 


century ago. Possibly it was collected to extinction (it was used as a pan-scrub) but then again it 
may have been planted for that very purpose. 

3. Pilularia globulifera, Pillwort: may have been quite widespread in the long distant past, but 
succumbed to eutrophication and drainage long before the influence of modern agriculture. It was 
lost in the 1970s from a nature reserve, which should be a lesson to us to look after our protected 
sites better! 

4. Hymenophyllum wilsonii, Wilson's Filmy Fern: may also have been more common than records 
suggest. Clearance of woodland long ago is the most likely cause of decline, leaving the hills too 
dry and exposed to support it. 

D: Dryopteris oreades, Mountain Male Fern. This has only ever been recorded once, on Titterstone 
Clee, a site notoriously on the edge of the range for mountain plants. It may still be there, but if so, 
only just hanging on. 

6. Dryopteris aemula, Hay-scented Buckler-fern: like the above, only ever known in one spot. Wiped 
out 130 years ago by industrial development in Coalbrookdale. 

7. Juniperus communis, Juniper: used to occur in several woodlands. Died out 100 years ago, 
apparently. No-one knows why, but Shropshire is clearly not within its native range. 

8. Fumaria purpurea, Purple Ramping-fumitory: died out in the 1920s. It is now largely a coastal 
species, and it may just be climate change resulting in lower humidity inland that has caused its 
loss. 

9. Stellaria nemorum, Wood Stitchwort: is something of a mystery. Last seen in 1901, apparently, 
but there is some doubt about the validity of some of the records. Never anything but vanishingly 
rare. 

10. Dianthus armeria, Deptford Pink: was always rare — Leighton never saw a plant of it. Some of the 
records may be of planted specimens. Died out about 100 years ago. 

11. | Cardamine impatiens, Narrow-leaved Bitter-cress: this seems to be a real loss, although there is 
some doubt about many of the records, and also a real chance that it is still around. The cessation 
of coppicing is undoubtedly the cause of a dramatic decline. 

12. Arabis glabra, Tower Mustard: was once quite widespread, but the last confirmed records were 
over 100 years ago (records in Sinker’s Flora are open to some doubt). Cause of decline is not 
really known but probably loss of marginal heathland habitats. 

13. | Hornungia petraea, Hutchinsia: a very small number of records, over 150 years ago. If it was there 
at all, climate change is the most likely culprit — by which we mean the end of the Little Ice Age, 
not global warming. 

14. Subularia aquatica, Awlwort: may have been common, many centuries ago. Was lost about 200 
years ago, with amelioration of the climate and eutrophication and succession of Hencott Pool. 

15. | Pyrola media, Intermediate Wintergreen: another northern species on the very edge of its range in 
Shropshire. Could still be around, but the climate is no longer favourable. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


Saxifraga hypnoides, Mossy Saxifrage: was on Titterstone Clee, where it died out about 150 years 
ago. Climate change again, most likely. 

Rubus saxatilis, Stone Bramble: is one of the latest of our northern plants to go extinct. A survey 
of Craig Sychtyn this year failed to relocate it. It once persisted in a few woodlands in the west of 
the county. 

Potentilla neumanniana, Spring Cinquefoil: it is not entirely certain that this ever occurred in the 
county (see Mary McGhie article). But if it did, it was very rare and had gone by about 200 years 
ago. 

Trifolium fragiferum, Strawberry Clover: another rather mysterious and very ancient loss of little 
consequence. 

Radiola linoides, Allseed: was recorded on several heaths until about 100 years ago. Reason for 
loss is unknown, but like Fumaria purpurea it is now found mostly near the coast. 

Erodium maritimum, Sea Stork's-bill: used to occur in a few spots, but was last seen about eighty 
years ago. Not really an inland plant. 

Lithospermum arvense, Field Gromwell: one of the few arable weeds that are considered 
sufficiently native to include in a list of extinctions, although Shropshire is beyond its range. 
Presumably died out about 100 years ago because people stopped inadvertently planting it with 
their corn, but it still crops up occasionally. 

Limosella aquatica, Mudwott: this species may be a real loss to conservation, although it was only 
ever recorded once before this century, when it appeared in the Severn, having presumably been 
washed down from Montgomeryshire. Will possibly be found again, if anyone looks for it in a dry 
summer. 

Utricularia vulgaris, Greater Bladderwort: this is one of the few plants that has suffered a serious 
decline to extinction. The cause is eutrophication and drainage for agriculture, of the pre-industrial 
type. Last seen in 1901. 

Campanula glomerata, Clustered Bellflower: used to occur on Wenlock Edge and in the Oswestry 
area, but was always quite rare. The industrialisation of farming, woodland and quarrying leave it 
no habitat. It would be good to see it return, as the National Trust expands its ownership and 
management of the Edge. Last seen in the 1930s, probably. 

Lobelia dortmanna, Water Lobelia: once quite common in meres and upland pools. Gone by the 
1920s, partly because of climate change and eutrophication. 

Antennaria dioica, Mountain Everlasting: has been recorded in just two places, possibly not even 
within the county. Climate change is implicated. 

Chamaemelum nobile, Chamomile: was on the very edge of its range in Shropshire, but was 
known in a few sites some 200 years ago. There are a few scattered records until 1961. The usual 
reason given for its decline is the cessation of grazing on common land. 

Damasonium alisma, Starfruit: may well have been common, once, but was gone by the mid-19" 
century. Reasons not known, but probably loss of ‘untidy’ marginal habitats. 

Scheuchzeria palustris, Rannoch-rush: very much a northern species, surviving here presumably 
since the last Ice Age. Climate change spelled its inevitable doom, but botanical collecting 
certainly hastened its demise over 100 years ago. 

Potamogeton coloratus, Fen Pondweed: last seen in 1882. 

Potamogeton lucens, Shining Pondweed: last seen in 1979. 

Potamogeton gramineus, Various-leaved Pondweed: last seen in 1885. 


These three pondweeds, with a few hybrids, probably benefited as much as they suffered from human 
activity. As far as we know, they probably moved into the county with the advent of agriculture and the 
canals, and then disappeared with drainage, eutrophication and abandonment of the canals. 
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Juncus compressus, Round-fruited Rush: was known in one place by the Severn for many years, 
and died out about 70 years ago, possibly as a result of erosion. 

Blysmus compressus, Flat-sedge: was known in one locality at the base of the Wenlock Edge, 
where agricultural improvements 100 years ago wiped out its habitat. 

Carex diandra, Lesser Tussock-sedge: if the records are correct, it was fairly widespread and then 
died out from habitats that are still there, for no known reason. Last seen 50 years ago. A complete 
mystery. 

Carex distans, Distant Sedge: may have occurred in a few places, or may have been incorrectly 
recorded. Like C. diandra, a mystery — it would be dangerous to read too much into its apparent 
loss, but equally, it could be significant. Last seen over 100 years ago. 


38. Carex limosa, Bog-sedge: this is a recent and real loss. It was once in quite a few peat bogs, but 
seems now to have gone. Last seen in 1982. The causes of damage and destruction of lowland 
bogs are numerous. 

39. | Deschampsia setacea, Bog Hair-grass: Similar reasons to the above species — loss and degradation 
of lowland peat bogs, together with eutrophication and abandonment of common land; last 
recorded in 1894. 

40. | Bromopsis benekenii, Lesser Hairy-brome: apparently lost about 100 years ago, presumably 
because of a cessation of coppicing; but never common in the county. 

41. Hordeum secalinum, Meadow Barley: Probably never common in the county, but destruction of 
old grassland is the main reason for loss; last recorded in 1978. 

42. Cephalanthera damasonium, White Helleborine, has never really been confirmed for the county, 
but has been recorded several times. Causes for loss might include cessation of coppicing and 
conifer planting. 

43.  Cephalanthera longifolia, Narrow-leaved Helleborine: died out a century ago, partly because of 
coniferisation and the cessation of coppicing. 

44. — Epipogium aphyllum, Ghost Orchid: was recorded in just one location, 100 years ago. 

45. _ Listera cordata, Lesser Twayblade: is another northern species, under stress from climate change. 
Changes in heathland management may have contributed to its loss. 

46.  Pseudorchis albida, Small|-white Orchid: last seen 150 years ago. Probably occurred in small 
limestone quarries, which are no longer used. 

47.  Dactylorhiza purpurella, Northern Marsh-orchid: was last recorded just 15 years ago. Agricultural 
intensification and drainage are probably responsible for its loss. 

48. | Orchis ustulata, Burnt Orchid. Both this species and the following have probably disappeared as a 
result of small limestone fields being improved and associated small limestone quarries being 
abandoned. Last seen a century ago. 

49. Ophrys insectifera, Fly Orchid: last seen 50 years ago. See above for causes. 


Conclusions 

It is scientifically unsound to assume that all plants no longer recorded are “extinctions” and therefore 
representative of damage to the environment. In 400 years of recording, many species have been seen 
only occasionally, or even just once, and in fact there has been a steady increase in the number of both 
native and introduced species recorded throughout that time. What we really want to know is what 
“damage” really has occurred, and — most particularly — whether we can do anything about it. The list 
above suggests that the best conservation action would be to manage nature reserves like Brown Moss 
properly, because there are many species still present in them that are very rare in the county indeed. We 
cannot do very much about the climate warming, which it has been doing, on-and-off, for 14,000 years. 


Some interesting opportunities may arise, however. The cessation of coppicing occurs several times as a 
possible cause for loss of species. It is impossible to imagine this management regime coming back into 
fashion for various purposes. Small-scale lime quarrying may have been responsible for creating strongly 
basic soils that used to support a variety of species. Perhaps this activity could also be reintroduced in 
appropriate areas; or it might be possible to influence the way large quarries are managed. The one 
conservation action that stands out as potentially really effective is the restoration of low-nutrient water 
bodies, such as peat bogs and the meres. This would require a large-scale influence on agricultural 
practises within their catchments, and is a process that English Nature has already identified as important. 


One thing that we can be grateful for is that Shropshire has so far been relatively unaffected by the recent 
fashion for reintroducing extinct species, that has become such common practice in many parts of Britain. 
At best that is nothing but gardening, but at worst it is little more than vandalism of real wildlife habitats. 
Hopefully this article will have provided some information that can be used to make scientifically valid 
judgements about conservation priorities in the county. 
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